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VoLuME XXVIII, No. 26 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE METAPHOR UPON 
SEMASIOLOGY 


Of all the forces to which changes in the meanings 
of words are due, such forces as simile and metaphor, 
alternations between the concrete and the abstract, 
analogy and differentiation, tendencies to generaliza- 
tion or particularization, to expansion or restriction, 
to elevation or degradation in meaning, none is more 
interesting than the metaphor. First, the metaphor fre- 
quently brings together two material objects; an ex- 
ample of this is the French word feuille. Secondly, it 
often compares a material object to a moral fact; an 
example is the Latin word rivales. Thirdly, the ethics 
involved in metaphors are sometimes quite utilitarian; 
instances are putare (the metaphor here is derived, in 
part, at least, from botanical language'), gemma, from 
gardening, ordo, from weaving, exordin, from weaving 
and political language, propitius, from augury, rivales, 
from law, and influence, from astrology. Fourthly, 
adjectives which originally described animate objects 
(e. g. surdus) come to describe inanimate objects. Fifth- 
ly, when certain words which originally had to do with 
the sense of sight or with that of hearing (e. g. clarus) 
are taken over by a metaphor, they are applied to other 
enses. 

One might illustrate indefinitely each of these points, 
but for the purposes of this paper I have endeavored to 
elect carefully what seemed to me to be the outstand- 
ing facts in regard to the metaphor, to choose words 
whose changes in meaning as they are employed meta- 
phorically are clearly traceable, and to illustrate the 
usages of the words by short quotations from classical 
Greek and Latin authors. 

By perapopa (translatio) the Greeks meant a trans- 
ferring of the sense of one word to another word 
(Aristotle, Poetics 21.7, 1457 b 6, Rhetoric 3.10.7,1410 
b 36). The beginning of most metaphors seems to be 
a sudden act of the mind by which the name of one 
object is applied to another object because there is a 
certain likeness in the two objects!*. A good example is 
the word leaf. In a material sense, the word = ‘a lateral 
appendage of the stem of a plant’, commonly broad, 
flat, and thin, and of a green color. However, meta- 
phorically, it something resembling the lateral 
appendage, etc., e.g. ‘one of the folds forming a book’ 
‘a hinged or sliding part of a table or a door’, or ‘a thin 
heet of metal’. Similarly, the French word feuille 

‘See note 8, below. C. K.> 

<!4] should myself say that a simile involves comparison of one 

object with another, the developed metaphor involves full identi- 


fication of one object with another The metaphor constantly im- 
putes to two things a resemblance. C. K.>. 
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not only the feutlle of a plant, but also ‘a sheet of metal’, 
‘a sheet of paper’, ‘a newspaper’, ‘a list’, etc. When one 
speaks of the leaf of a book, he no longer thinks of the 
first, or concrete, meaning of the word leaf; he thinks 
only of the second, or derived, meaning. 

To illustrate further the use of the metaphor as a 
force changing the meaning of words, we may examine 
a few Latin words. In a literal sense, recte ‘in a 
straight line’ either horizontally, or perpendicularly, 
as in Cicero, De Finibus 1.20 sive aliae <atomi> 
declinabunt, aliae suo nutu recte ferentur, primum 
erit hoc quasi provincias atomis dare, quae recte, quae 
oblique ferantur....?, and Pliny, Historia Naturalis 
7.24 Sunt et satyri subsolanis Indorum montibus..., 
pernicissimum animal, iam quadripedes, iam’ recte 
currentes humana effigie.... Metaphorically, the 
word ‘rightly’, ‘correctly’, ‘properly’, ‘duly’, ‘suit- 
ably’, ‘well’, as in Plautus, Captivi 960-961 Recte et 
vera loquere, sed neque <tu> vere neque recte adhuc 
fecisti umquam, 1017 Fecisti edepol et recte et bene, 
and Casina 260 si facias recte aut commode . 

Integer literally ‘undiminished’, ‘whole’, ‘entire’, 
as in Plautus, Truculentus 244-245 semper datores 
novos oportet quaerere qui de thensauris integris.. . 
danunt, 725 Integrum et plenum adortast thensaurum, 
or ‘unimpaired’, ‘unexhausted’, ‘sound’, ‘fresh’, ‘vigor- 
ous’, as in Caesar, De Bello Civili 3.94 cum recentes 
atque integri defessis successissent .... Metaphori 
cally, it ‘blameless’, ‘irreproachable’, ‘spotless’, 
‘pure’, ‘honest’, ‘virtuous’, as in Cicero, De Oratore 
1.229 cumque illo nemo neque integrior esset in civitate 
neque sanctior...., and In Verrem 2.4.7 non loquor 
de integris, innocentibus, religiosis <hominibus>.... 
In respect to weight, gravis ‘heavy’, ‘weighty’, ‘pon 
derous’, ‘burdensome’; it is opposed to levis and is 
usually like Bapis. Compare e.g. Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum 3.83 aureum ei <lovi Olympio> detraxit 
amiculum grandi pondere quo Iovem ornarat de manu- 
biis Carthaginiensium tyrannus Gelo, atque in eo etiam 
cavillatus est aestate grave esse aureum ‘amiculum, 
hieme frigidum, eique laneum palleum iniecit, cum id 
esse ad omne anni tempus diceret. Metaphorical usage 
changed the meaning of the word in two directions, 
first, to the bad sense, ‘heavy’, ‘burdensome’, ‘oppres- 
sive’, ‘troublesome’, ‘grievous’, ‘painful’, ‘hard’, ‘harsh’, 

<*This passage, which, taken out of its context, is not easy, 
Mr. H. Rackham (The Loeb Classical Library, 23) translates as 
follows: ‘‘...if some <atoms> swerve while others travel in a 
straight line, at their own will and pleasure, in the first place this 
will be tantamount to assigning to the atoms their different spheres 
of authority, some to travel straight and some sideways ; 
C. Bea 


<‘iam...iam is Carl Mayhoff's reading, in the Teubner text 
(1909); others read tum, ..cum. C, K.> 
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‘severe’, ‘disagreeable’, ‘unpleasant’, as in Cicero, 
Tusculanae Disputationes 1.115 qui labores morte 
finisset graves . (in a translation, by Cicero, of a 
passage in Euripides, Cresphontes), secondly, to the 
good sense, ‘weighty’, ‘important’, ‘grave’, and, with 
respect to character, ‘of weight’, ‘of authority’, ‘emi- 
nent’, ‘venerable’, ‘great’, as in Cicero, Pro Roscio 
Comoedo 6 quod etiam apud omnis leve et infirmum 
est, id apud iudicem grave et sanctum esse ducetur? 

On the other hand, levis is always an uncomplimen- 
tary term when it is used metaphorically. The word 


literally = ‘light in weight’, ‘not heavy’, as in Plautus, 
Menaechmi 487-488 homo levior quam pluma, pessume 
et nequissume....Metaphorically, it = ‘without 


weight’, i.e. ‘unimportant’, ‘inconsiderable’, ‘trivial’, 
‘slight’, ‘little’, ‘petty’, as in Cicero, De Lege Agraria 
2.45 Grave est enim nomen imperi atque id etiam in 
levi persona pertimescitur.... The word vanus also, 
metaphorically, denotes something bad. Literally, 
the word = ‘containing nothing’, ‘void’, ‘empty’ 
‘vacant’, as in Vergil, Georgics 1.225-226 Multi ante 
occasum Maiae coepere, sed illos exspectata seges vanis 
elusit avenis*. Metaphorically, it = ‘empty as to pur- 
port (result)’, ‘idle’, ‘groundless’, ‘fruitless’, ‘vain’, 
opposed to verus, as in Cicero, Pro Roscio Amerino 
117 orationi vanae crediderunt. In metaphorical usage, 
lightness and emptiness seem to be a bad sign. 

Crookedness becomes the symbol of all perversity in 
the word pravus. Literally pravus = ‘crooked’, ‘dis- 
torted’, ‘misshapen’, ‘deformed’, as in Cicero, De 
Finibus 5.46 videsne ut, si quae in membris prava aut 
debilitata aut imminuta sint, occultent homines? 
Metaphorically, the word = ‘perverse’, ‘irregular’, 
‘improper’, ‘wrong’, ‘vicious’, ‘bad’, first of living be- 
ings, as in Plautus, Bacchides 412-414 nam apsque te 
esset, ego illum haberem rectum ad ingenium bonum: 
nunc propter te tuamque pravos factus est fiduciam 
Pistoclerus, secondly of things abstract and concrete, 
as in Cicero, Pro Roscio Comoedo 30 nihil ab hoc 
<Roscio> pravum et perversum produci posse arbitra- 
bantur, and Tacitus, Annales 11.33... Getae praetorii 
praefecto haud satis fidebant, ad honesta, seu prava 
iuxta levi5. 

Intelligence is conceived as similar to a point. Lit- 
erally, acumen = ‘a point’, so far as it serves for prick- 
ing or stinging, as in Ennius, Annales 363 (Vahlen, 
Ennianae Poesis Reliquiae? [Leipzig, Teubner, 1903]}) 
Tum clipei resonunt et ferri stridit acumen. It is, how- 
ever, used in two ways in regard to the mind, first, to 
denote ‘acuteness’, ‘shrewdness’, ‘acumen’, ‘understand- 
ing’, as in Cicero, Pro Flacco g non <Graecis> adimo 
sermonis leporem, ingeniorum acumen, dicendi copiam 

., secondly, of cunning, subtlety, as in Cicero, 
Orator 110... Demosthenes... nihil... cedit... ar- 
gutiis et acumine Hyperidi.... Stupidity is like some- 
thing blunt or dull. The word hebes literally = ‘blunt’, 
‘dull’, as opposed to ‘pointed’, ‘sharp’, as in Cicero, 
De Haruspicum Responso 2 non dubito quin ea tela 


<**Many have begun to sow before the setting of Maia, but the 

~~: they looked for has mocked them with empty ears’. C. K.>. 

“They did not put full confidence in Geta, the commander of 

in prastorians, since he was easil moved alike to what was honor- 
able and to what was perverse’. C. K.>. 


quae coniecerit inimicus quam ea quae conlega patris 
emisit leviora atque hebetiora esse videantur. Meta- 
phorically, the word = ‘dull’, ‘obtuse’, ‘sluggish’, 
‘heavy’, ‘stupid’, as in Cicero, Academica Posteriora 
1.31 Sensus autem omnis hebetes et tardos esse arbitra- 
bantur.... Sometimes dullness is like something un- 
salted. Literally, insulsus = ‘unsalted’, ‘insipid’, as in 
Columella 2.9 amurca insulsa_ perfundunt  sulcos; 
metaphorically, it = ‘tasteless’, ‘insipid’, ‘silly’, ‘ab- 
surd’, as in Cicero, De Oratore 2.259 Est etiam in verbo 
positum non insulsum genus ex eo, cum ad verbum, 
non ad sententiam rem accipere videare... .° 

Simplex literally = ‘of one fold only’, ‘one-ply’, 
‘simple’, ‘plain’, ‘uncompounded’, ‘unmixed’’, as in 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum 3.34 Etenim aut simplex 
est natura animantis, ut vel terrena sit vel ignea vel 
animalis vel umida...aut concretum ex pluribus 
naturis...., but, when the word is used in a moral 
sense, it = ‘without dissimulation’, ‘open’, ‘frank’, 
‘straightforward’, ‘guileless’, ‘artless’, ‘honest’, ‘sin- 
cere’, ‘ingenuous’, as in Cicero, De Re Publica 3.26 
cum de viro bono quaeritur, quem apertum et simpli- 
cem volumus esse, non sunt in disputando vafri, non 
veteratores, non malitiosi.... 

A most interesting and picturesque example of the 
way in which metaphors have changed the meaning of 
words is found in the word praetextum. To-day the 
derivative of that word, pretext, has only the meaning 
‘pretense’. The verb praetexere = ‘to weave before’, or 
‘to weave in front’, ‘to fringe’, ‘to edge’, ‘to border’, as 
in Ovid, Epistulae Ex Ponto 3.8 purpura saepe tuos 
fulgens praetexit amictus, and in Tacitus, Germania 34 
utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno praetex- 
untur. The noun praetexta means the outer garment 
bordered with ‘purple’ (crimson) which was worn at 
Rome by the higher magistrates and by freeborn 
children. The noun praetextum denotes, when used liter- 
ally, an ‘edging’, an ‘ornament’, as in Seneca, Epistulae 
Morales 71.9 illud pulcherrimum rei publicae praetex 
tum, optimates .... Metaphorically, it = ‘a pretense’ 
as in Suetonius, Iulius 30.2 Et praetextum quidem ih 
civilium armorum hoc fuit: causas autem alias fuisse 
opinantur. The word varius is hardly less interesting. 
Literally it = ‘party-colored’, ‘variegated’, ‘mottled’, 
as in Varro, Res Rusticae 2.2.4 Animadvertendum 
quoque lingua <arietis> ne nigra aut varia sit...., 
but, metaphorically, it = ‘changeable’, ‘unsteady’, 
‘fickle’, ‘inconstant’, as in Sallust, Catilina 5 Animus 
<Catilinae> audax, subdolus, varius <fuit>.... 

However, the Romans used not only these irre- 
proachable metaphors, but also metaphors taken from 


<‘Since § 248 Cicero has been talking of verbal wit. The sense 
here is, ‘There is another form <of such wit>, dependent on <re- 
siding in> the words themselves, a form not tasteless, arising when 
one appears to interpret literally, not according to the sense in- 
tended’. A. S. Wilkins, in his Rls ary on the De Oratore, 
second edition, 2. 127 (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1890), calls 
this, rather oddly, “literal expression of an expression otherwise 
intended” i > 

<’For a good since of the word in this literal sense see Cicero, 
Tusculanae Disputationes 1.21 nec sit quicquam nisi corpus unum 
et simplex. ... These words, which are in Oratio Obliqua, are part 
of Cicero’s account of what Dicaearchus said about the soul. This 
philosopher refused to believe that the soul had separate existence. 
He held that there were not two substances (corpora), i. e. body 
and soul, but corpus unum et ree. i. e. ‘a single substance, not 
resolvable into parts’. 
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utilitarian ethics. The word putare® (whence come putus, which is formed from the noun lzbra, which = ‘a bal- 
‘cleansed’, ‘purified’, ‘perfectly pure’, ‘bright’, ‘clear’, ance’, ‘a pair of scales’, comes to mean ‘to weigh well’ 


‘unmixed’, ‘a well’) literally = ‘to clean’, 
Res Rusticae 2.2.18 


pellibus integuntur’, ne 


and puteus, 


‘to cleanse’, as in Varro, <oves 


quaedam > lana inquinetur 
quo minus vel infici recte possit vel lavari ac putari. 
In botanical language putare = ‘to trim’, ‘to prune’, 
‘to lop’ trees or vines, as in Vergil, Georgics 2.406-407 
tam vitem 


attondens fingitque putando. Metaphorically, it = ‘to 


et curvo Saturni dente relic riding 


Sg AA ‘to 
‘to hold a 
‘to settle accounts’, as 


clear up’, ‘to put in order’, ‘to arrange’, 


adjust’. Presently, in a general sense, it = 
reckoning’, ‘reckon together’, 
in Plautus, Aulularia 527 putatur ratio cum argentario 

.. then it = ‘to think over’, ‘to consider’, as in 
Plautus, Casina 555 quom eam mecum rationem puto 
‘to reckon’, ‘to count’, 


. Secondly, from the sense 


‘to compute’, seen e.g. in Tacitus, Historiae 3.2 Si nu- 
merus militum potius quam legionum putetur...., 
it comes to have the metaphorical meaning of ‘to 
esteem’, as in Cicero, Pro 
., honores si magni 


value’, ‘to 
Plancio II 
non putemus, non servire populo, sin eos exspectamus, 


estimate’, ‘to 
nostrum est autem.. 
non defetigari supplicando. From this meaning comes 


also the sense ‘to ponder’, ‘to consider’, ‘to reflect upon’, 


as in Terence, Eunuchus 632 dum haec puto, praeterii 


imprudens villam, and the transferred meaning (as 
the result of consideration) ‘to judge’, ‘to suppose’, ‘to 
account’, ‘to esteem’, ‘to believe’, ‘to 
think’, ‘to Andria 957-958 
Aliquis fors[itan] me putet non putare hoc verum.... 


‘to determine’ 


suspect’, ‘to 
imagine’, as in Terence, 
The word aestimare, which literally = 
or ‘to estimate’ the extrinsic (money) value of a thing, 
Cicero, De 
115 emit domum licitatoribus defatigatis 
meta- 


‘to value’, ‘to rate’, ‘to appraise’, as in 
Domo Sua 
prope dimidio carius quam aestimabatur...., 
‘to estimate’ the intrinsic (moral) worth 


‘to value’ it (in the same way 


ph rically 


of a thing, to ‘weigh’, 


extstimare, a derivative of aestimare, signifies to judge 


a thing in any way after estimating its value), as in 


Cicero, De Finibus 3.34 sic bonum hoc de quo agimus 
est illud quidem plurimi aestimandum, sed ea aestima- 
Again, deliberare, 


tio genere valet, non magnitudine. 


<8A. Walde, Lateinisches Etymologische s Wortertuch*, 627 
(Heidelberg, beg oes 1910), gives ‘‘schneiden”’ as the basic sense of 
puto; this sense is clearly seen, he says, in amputo: ‘‘fur die Gartner- 


sprache ‘beschneiden’ und ‘putzen’ allerdings vielfach dasselbe 
ist. The mee anings ‘‘rechnen, berechnen, anschlagen, ver- 
muten, meinen” puto acquired, thinks Walde, from the basic sense 


“‘schneiden"’; he compares cerno, ‘‘schneiden”"’, ‘‘urteilen’’. Compare 
also the history of xplyw. A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire 
Etymologique de la Langue Latine, 789-790 (Paris, Klincksieck, 
1932), do not accept, this view. They give the basic meaning of puto 
not as ‘cut’, but as ‘clean’, ‘purify’, at first, in general sense, then 
in special senses as the woe was used in specific connections, e. g. 
agriculture, computations. They also derive puto from pulus. Pro- 
fessor E. H. Sturtevant writes me that putus and puteus “cannot be 
derived from puto, which certainly is not a primary verb. Probably 
puto is deriv ed from putus: see Ernout-Meillet. Puteus is probably 
not related”’ kK. 

<The reference to oves pellitae in this passage is interesting. 
The practice of blanketing valuable sheep to protect the wool is 
referred to in Horace, Carmina 2.6.9-14. This passage I discussed 
in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20 (1927), 91-93 (January 17, 1927). In 
The American Journal of Archaeology 18 (1924), 37-38, Professor 
W. B. McDaniel had discussed ‘‘the pretiosa vellera from the flocks 
of the Galaesus " The reference to this article, with which I was 
not familiar in January, 1027, I owe to a remark by Professor 
McDaniel in THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 20 (1927), 180, note 4 (April 
25, 1927). In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21 (1927), 33-35 Professor 
Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., in an article entitled On the Skin-Clad 
Sheep of Antiquity, discusses both Horace, Carmina 2.6.9-14 and 
Varro, Res Rusticae 2.2.18. C. K.>. 


in one’s mind, ‘to consider maturely’, ‘to deliberate’ 
respecting a thing, ‘to take counsel’, ‘to consult’, ‘to 
advise’, as in Caesar, De Bello Gallico 4.9.1 Legati.. . 
dixerunt ...re deliberata post diem tertium ad Cae- 
sarem reversuros.... 
small price (value)’, 


Anything which is vile, i.e. ‘of 
‘purchased at a low rate’, 
as in Plautus, Trinummus 32 neque quicquam hic nunc 
est vile nisi mores mali, is ‘of trifling 
‘paltry’, ‘common’, ‘mean’, ‘worthless’, 
as in Cicero, Pro Flacco 103... 


‘cheap’, 
value’, ‘poor’, 
‘base’, ‘vile’, 
Putavi, speravi, etiam 
si honos noster vobis vilior fuisset, salutem certe caram 
futuram. On the other hand, anything which is carum, 
‘dear’, ‘costly’, ‘of high price’, as in Plautus, Aulularia 
374-375 Venio ad macellum. Rogito pisces: indicant 
caros, agninam caram, caram bubulam, . . . cara omnia, 
is ‘dear’, ‘precious’, ‘esteemed’, ‘loved’, as in Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum 1.122 Carum ipsum verbum est 
amoris, ex quo amicitiae nomen est ductum. The word 
caritas also illustrates the fact that, 
object is, the more The word 
literally ‘high 
‘high value’, as in Cicero, De Lege Manilia 44 tanta 
repente vilitas ex summa inopia et caritate rei fru- 
mentariae but, metaphorically, 
it = ‘high regard’, ‘esteem’, as in 
Cicero, Laelius 27 ex ea caritate, quae est inter natos et 


the more rare an 
value is attached to it. 
‘scarcity’, ‘costliness’, 


means price’, 


consecuta est...., 
‘respect’, ‘love’, 
parentes 

From the examples given above, it is evident that 
many of the most common words used by tradesmen 
came readily, through a metaphor, to mean something 
more abstract. 

Confusion not infrequently arises when the meta- 
phorical usage has become so common that the literal 
meaning has been obscured. Cicero, De Oratore 3.155'°, 
Orator 81, and Quintilian 8.6.6 supposed the primary 
significance of the word gemma to have been ‘precious 
stone’, whence, they say, that of ‘bud’ is derived. How- 
ever, the primary meaning of the word is ‘a bud’, ‘an 
‘a gem’ on a plant, as in Cicero, Cato Maior 53 
Itaque ineunte vere, 


’ 


eye’, or 
exsistit tamquam ad articulos 
Then, the trans- 
ferred meaning, from the resemblance to buds in shape 


sarmentorum ea quae gemma dicitur. 


and in color, is ‘a precious stone’, especially one already 
cut, ‘a jewel’, ‘a gem’ (the predominating significance 
of the word), as in Cicero, In Verrem 2.4.1 Nego in 
Sicilia tota...ullam gemmam aut margaritam, 
quam ex auro aut ebore factum.. 

. The word in 
poetically of ‘pearls’, as in Propertius 1.14.12 et legitur 
rubris gemma sub aequoribus...., and of the 


quic- 
. quin conquisierit 
its transferred sense is also used 


eyes 
of the peacock’s tail, as in Ovid, Metamorphoses 1.723 
gemmis caudam stellantibus implet. 

The weaver has given to the language a large group 
of words which are no longer recognized as originally 
metaphorical. Ordo literally = ‘the order of the threads 
in the warp’. Then, in general, it = ‘a regular row’, ‘a 


series’, ‘methodical arrangement’, as in Cicero, De 


<!0See A. S. Wilkins on De Oratore 3.155 [Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1892], and J. E. Sandys on Orator 81 [Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1885]. C. K.>. 
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Officiis 1.142 nam et ordinem sic definiunt: compo- 


sitionem rerum aptis et accommodatis locis ....Then, 
metaphorically, it = ‘a row’ of seats, as in Suetonius, 
Augustus 44.1 Facto igitur decreto patrum ut... pri- 
mus subselliorum ordo vacaret senatoribus.... In 


military language, the word = ‘a line’, ‘a rank’ of 
soldiers in battle array, as in Caesar, De Bello Civili 
2.26 tota auxilia regis impedita ac perturbata, quod 
nullo ordine et sine timore iter fecerant, in fugam 
coniciunt ...., 
as in Cicero, Philippica 1.8 viri fortissimi atque hones- 


and ‘a troop’, ‘a company’ of soldiers, 


tissimi, qui ordines duxerunt. In political language, the 
word = ‘an order’, i. e. ‘a rank’, ‘a class’, ‘a degree’ 
of citizens; compare the expressions ordo senatortus, 
ordo equester, and ordo plebeius. Likewise exordiri 

‘to lay the warp’, ‘to begin a web’, ‘to weave’, as in 
Plautus, Pseudolus 399-400 Neque exordiri primum 
unde occipias habes neque ad detexundam telam certos 
terminos, and in Cicero, De Oratore 2.145 Pertexe, 
Antoni, quod exorsus es....Metaphorically, the 
word = ‘to begin’, ‘to commence’, especially a speech, 
as in Cicero, De Re Publica 1.56Imitemur ergo Aratum, 
qui magnis de rebus dicere exordiens a Iove incipien- 
dum putat. Exordium literally = ‘the warp’, ‘the be- 
ginning’, of a web, as in Quintilian 5.10.71 Non possum 
togam praetextam sperare, cum exordium pullum 
videam. By a transfer of meaning, the word = ‘a be- 
ginning’, ‘a commencement’, as in Cicero, De Inven- 
tione Rhetorica 1.3.3 atque huius quoque exordium 
mali, quoniam principium boni diximus, explicemus. 
As applied to a part of a speech or a writing, the word 

‘an introduction’, ‘a preface’, as in Auctor ad Heren- 
nium 1.4 Exordium est principium orationis, per quod 
animus auditoris constituitur ad audiendum. By a fur- 
ther transfer, the word ‘a writing’, ‘a treatise’, in 
general, as in Columella 5.11.13, 7.5.1, 7.12.1. A related 
word is primordia, ‘the beginnings’, ‘origin’, ‘commence- 
ment’. 

The augurs were a most important part of the Roman 
State. Hence it is not strange to find words brought 
over by a metaphor from their profession. The adjec- 
tive propilius was originally applied to deities, as in 
Cato, De Agri Cultura 141.2 Mars pater, te precor 
quaesoque uti sies volens, propitius mihi domo fami 
liaeque nostrae. Metaphorically, the word = ‘gracious’, 
‘kind’, ‘well disposed’, ‘favorable’; it was applied both 
to men and to things (for the latter use compare Florus 
1.45.19 ipso quoque Oceano tranquillo magis et <Cae- 
ari > propitio, quasi imparem ei se fateretur. 

The adjective sinister, when used of divination and 
auspices, ‘lucky’, ‘favorable’, ‘auspicious’, because, 
as is well known, the Romans, when they look the 
omens, faced the south, and so had the eastern or for 
tunate side on the left; compare e.g. Cicero, De Divina- 
tione 2.82 Ad nostri augurii consuetudinem dixit 
Ennius Tum tonuit laevum bene tempestate serena .. .. 
Ita nobis sinistra videntur, Gratis et barbaris dextra 
meliora .... Here the word still ‘favorable’. Later, 
when, especially in poetry, the Romans adopted the 
Greek point of view about omens (1.e. conceived them 
elves as facing north when they took the omens), 


sinister metaphorically ‘unlucky’, ‘injurious’, ‘ad- 


verse’, ‘unfavorable’, ‘ill’, ‘bad’, as in Vergil, Georgics 
1.444 arboribusque satisque Notus pecorique sinister. 

The Romans drew omens from birds. Hence, the word 
avis, which is contained in many of the Latin verbs 
connected with augury, metaphorically = ‘a sign’, 
‘an omen’, ‘a portent’, as in Plautus, Epidicus 183-184 
Liquido exeo foras auspicio avi sinistera.... Two 
verbs, aucupart and augurart", contain the noun avis. 
Aucupart originally meant ‘to go bird-catching’, ‘to go 
fowling’. Metaphorically, it ‘to be on the lookout 
for’, ‘to lie in wait for’, ‘to look for’, ‘to strive for’. This 
use 1s common both in prose and in poetry. It appears 
in Cicero alone about twenty times; compare e.g. Ad 
Atticum 6.8.4 Nos Rhodiorum aphractis ceterisque 
longis navibus tranquillitates aucupaturi eramus.... 
(‘...I had to wait for fair weather....’). The verb 
augurart originally = ‘to take auguries’, ‘to observe 
omens’, and ‘to interpret omens’, as in Cicero, De 
Divinatione 1.73 ...Calchas ex passerum numero 
belli Troiani annos auguratus est.... Then the word 

= ‘tosurmise’, ‘to conjecture’, ‘to imagine’, ‘to suppose’, 
as in Cicero, In Verrem 2.2.18 ex nomine istius quid iste 
<Verres> in provincia facturus esset perridicule 
homines augurabantur. Contemplari too originally per 
tained to the language of augury: compare Festus 34 
(Lindsay [Leipzig, Teubner, 1913]) Contemplari dic- 
tum est a templo, id est loco, qui ab omni parte aspici 
vel ex quo omnis pars videri potest, quem antiqui 
templum nominabant. Hence, in general, the verb 
came to mean ‘to look around carefully’ on all sides, 
‘to consider’, ‘to look at’, ‘to observe’, ‘to contemplate’, 
first, physically, as in Cicero, Pro Plancio 2 cum intueor 
et contemplor unumquemque vestrum, and, secondly, 
mentally, as in Cicero, Pro Rege Deiotaro 40 Propone 
tibi duos reges et id animo contemplare quod oculis 
non potes. 

The language of law has been very fertile in produc 
ing through metaphors new meanings for words. The 
adjective rivalts literally ‘belonging to a brook’, as 
in Columella 8.15.6. The substantive rivales denotes 
‘those who have (use) the same brook’, ‘neighbors’, as 
in Ulpian, Digest 43.20.1.26 si inter rivales, id est qui 
per eundem rivum aquam ducunt, sit contentio de 
aquae usu.... Metaphorically, rivales ‘those who 
have the same mistress’, ‘competitors in love’, ‘rivals’, 
as in Plautus, Stichus 434 Eademst est amica ambobus: 
rivales sumus. 

The word mépos literally ‘a means of passing’, 
‘a ford’, ‘a ferry’, as in Homer, Iliad 2.592 ... Optov, 
’Adqewio répov.... Later, the word = ‘a way through’, 
‘a way over’, ‘thoroughfare’, ‘passage’, ‘a bridge’, as 
in Herodotus 4.136 ddoavres Tov mbpov Thy raxlorny 
Amire...., break the bridge and make off... .’, 4.140 
al ob tw pdyis eUpov Tov mbpov, ‘a way (means) of achiev- 
ing’, ‘a way (means) of accomplishing’ a thing, as in 
Herodotus 2.2 ws otk édbvaro...mdpov ovddva rovrov 
dvevpeiv...., ‘since he was not at all able to discover 
any way of finding this out... .’, 3.156 éwelre 5h ovdeis 
répos épalvero Tis dAwows, ‘since no way of taking (cap- 
turing) <the city> revealed itself’, and, lastly, ‘a way 
of meeting’ expenses, ‘resources’, ‘revenues’, as in 


But see Ernout-Meillet (note 8, above), under augeo. 
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Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1.6.9 od el évopas ria mépov.... 
There and in 1.6.10 wépos denotes a way of getting 
supplies for an army, or of getting money to pay for 
those supplies. 

The word influere was, of course, used originally of 
fluids that flowed into (ran into) something, as in 
Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 1.94 Apud Hypanim 
fluvium qui ab Europae parte in Pontum influit.... 
It was used, in a transferred sense, of things not fluid, 
described as flowing, streaming, rushing, pressing into 
something, as in Cicero, De Provinciis Consularibus 
32...C. Marius...influentes in Italiam Gallorum 
maximas copias repressit.... Astrologers used the 
word to denote the occult power that the stars are 
supposed to exercise over human affairs. 

The verb exprimere literally = ‘to press out’, ‘to 
squeeze out’, ‘to force out’, as in Pliny, Naturalis His- 
toria 20. 2 suco expresso semini. Metaphorically, the 
verb = ‘to form by pressure’, ‘to form’, ‘to model’, ‘to 
portray’, ‘to express’, as in Cicero, Academica Priora 
2.77 Nemo, inquam, superiorum non modo expresserat, 
and Horace, Ars Poetica 
quia ponere totum 


sed ne dixerat quidem.... 
33-35 faber... unguis exprimet.. ., 
nesciet, ‘a <certain> craftsman will mold well nails 
and with the bronze will reproduce faithfully soft locks, 
but he will be unhappy in the work as a whole, because 
he will not know how to compass an ensemble’. 

When one to-day uses the verb ‘invest’ in the sense 
of ‘to endow’ (with office, authority, dignity, money), 
seldom does he think of the Latin original investire, 
which ‘to clothe’, ‘to cover’, ‘to surround’, as in 
Ennius, Scenica 115 (Vahlen?) scrupeo investita saxo 
atque ostreis squamae scabrent. 

Adjectives which properly describe an animate 
object are often used metaphorically to describe an 
inanimate object. After literally means ‘black’, as 
Plautus, Menaechmig15 Album an atrum vinum se 
but, when it is applied to vox, it = ‘hoarse’, ‘unpleasant’. 
Clarus originally had to do with the sense of sight, as in 
Plautus, Amphitruo 546-547 nunc te, nox, quae me 
mansisti, mitto ut concedas die, ut mortalis <dies> 
inlucescat luce clara et candida. Then it was extended 
to the sense of hearing, as in Lucretius 4.710-711 gal- 
lum,...auroram clara consuetum voce vocare.... 
Metaphorically, the word in the first place = ‘intel- 
lectually clear’, as in Cicero, In Verrem 2.3.61 Clara 
res est, quam dicturus sum, tota Sicilia celeberrima 
atque notissima, and in the second place it = ‘morally 
brilliant’, as in Cicero, De Oratore 2.154 et certe non 
tulit ullos haec civitas aut gloria clariores aut auctori- 
tate graviores. The adjective acer originally referred to 
the pointed end of a thing, as in Lucilius apud Nonium 
399 (Lindsay [Teubner, Leipzig, 1903]) acribus inter 

<!Frequently this verb has a fine sense, ‘to describe, or portray, 
artistically’. For an excellent note on the use of exprimo in con- 
nection with the fictile or the plastic arts see the commentary on 
Cicero, Pro Archia 32 consiliorum. ..ac _virtutem nostrarum effi- 
giem. ..summis ingeniis expressam et polit: am , in an edition of 
that speech by J. S. Reid (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1891). In his note on Academica Priora 2.77 (London, Macmillan, 
1885) Reid says: ‘‘In Cic. exprimere differs much from dicere, the 
latter implying the fact of utterance merely, the former that by 


the utterance some care ful moulding is given to the statement 
He quotes examples. C. K.>. 


se cum armis confligere cernit™. Then acer, when 
applied to moral qualities, = first, in a good sense, 
‘active’, ‘ardent’, ‘eager’, ‘spirited’, ‘brave’, ‘zealous’, 
as in Cicero, In Catilinam 2.21 milites acres, and, 
secondly, in a bad sense, ‘violent, ‘hasty’, ‘hot’, ‘pas- 
sionate’, ‘fierce’, ‘severe’, as in Plautus, Mercator 796 
uxor acerrimast. 

The Greeks had a great number of words to express 
the idea of thinking (e.g. voultw, doxe?). The verb Bue- 
godouetw (derived from fueeds, ‘the depths of the sea’ 
[Iliad 24.80], and douéw, ‘to build’), literally = ‘to build 
in the deeps’; metaphorically it = ‘to brood upon in 
one’s inmost soul’, ‘to think over’, as in Homer, 
Odyssey 17.65~-66 uynoripes . . . ryepéBovro ta OX’ d-yopevorres, 
kaka 5¢ ppeci Buocodduevov, and Odyssey 4.676 obs uvnorh- 
pes évl Ppeoi Bvacodduevoy, The verb unyavdoua has simi- 
lar meanings, as in Homer, Odyssey 18.143 drdo@aha 
unxavowvres, ‘contriving dire effects’ (unxavaouu literally 
= ‘to make by art’, ‘to put together artfully’, ‘to 
build’, e.g. retyxea, as in Homer, Iliad 8.177). 'Aunxavia 
and dmopla both come to = ‘want of means’, ‘helpless- 
ness’, ‘distress’, as in Hesiod, Works and Days 496 
Kaxod xemudvos dunxavin, ‘the helplessness caused by a 
bitter winter’. 

I cite, finally, some French words whose original 
meanings have been almost—or quite—forgotten. The 
word rontre, which originally = ‘a man’, is now gener- 
ally applied to ‘a beam’ or ‘a post’. The transferred 
meanings alone are given in most small dictionaries 
of the French language. Chevalet now rarely denotes 
‘a little horse’; it = ‘a rack’, ‘a wooden horse of tor- 
ture’, ‘the bridge of a stringed instrument’, ‘an easel’, 
‘a trestle’, ‘a prop’. The word bourdon originally = ‘a 
mule’; it now denotes ‘a walking stick’, ‘a pilgrim’s 
staff’, ‘a double diapason of an organ’, ‘a breat bell’. 
In the word corbeau, the two meanings of ‘a bracket’ 
and ‘a crow’ run parallel, though it is doubtful whether 
many think of ‘crow’ when they say corbeau in the 
sense of ‘bracket’. Then, too, inclination, literally 
‘inclination’, metaphorically = ‘affection’, ‘attach- 
ment’, ‘a bending of the body’, ‘a bow’; pencher liter- 
ally = ‘to incline’, and metaphorically ‘to be disposed’ ; 
esprit literally = ‘breath’, metaphorically ‘spirit’, 
‘ghost’, ‘soul’, ‘mind’, ‘wit’. 

Hartrorp, Connecticut WILLIAM BRADFORD GARDNER 


REVIEWS 


Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection. 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
Volume XXIV. By Campbell Cowan Edgar. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press (1931). Pp. xii, 
(i), 200. 

The Zenon papyri published in 1931 by the Um 
versity of Michigan form a welcome and valuable ad- 
<'This is verse 449 in the collection of Lucilian fragments as 


edited by F. Marx, C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae, 2 volumes 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1904, 1905). C. K.>. ; 
<!The contents of this work are as —— Preface (v); <Table 
of> Contents (vit); List of Plates (ix); Table of Papyri < Discussed 
in the Book> (xi—xiii); Abbreviations Used in Citing Papyrological 
Works (xiv); Introduction (1-60); Texts (61-101); Indexes (193 
211). The Indexes deal with Dates (193-194), Personal Names 











lished a 


Third Century B. ¢ 
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dition to the already famous Zenon Archive?. To stu- 
dents of Hellenistic history the appearance of additional 
material belonging to this group is necessarily a matter 
of great importance. The Michigan Collection, how- 
ever, should arouse even wider interest. Mr. Edgar's 
Introduction, and his translations of the documents 
make it possible for anyone with a grain of historical 
curiosity to understand why scholars prize the Zenon 
papyri so greatly. 

The Zenon Archive is 
and other documents, which Zenon, a trusted agent of 


made up of letters, account 

Apollonios, Treasurer of Egypt, filed away in the years 
between 261 and 236 B. C. As Mr. Edgar says (Intro- 
duction, 3), “ 
in Egypt in the very prime of the Alexandrian age 
asking tor 


they form a wonderful picture of life 


” 


The man of the third century B. C. who i 


his unpaid wages becomes as real as the great High 


Treasurer, travelling in state with a corps of private 


ecretaries. In the first fifty-five pages of this volume, 
Mr. Edgar ha 
whole, both from their human and from their historical 
aspect. He has, 
; also written a brilliant essay on the early 


discussed the Zenon documents as 4 


in consequence, not only clarified his 
text, but ha 
Ptolemaic period. Teachers of ancient history might 
well insist that their students read this Introduction. It 
would serve to correct the impression, far too prevalent, 
that upon the death of Alexander such Greeks as were 
not mercenary soldiers sat down gracefully and declined 
in an attitude of thought. No trace of effeteness, no di 
inclination for work, no fondness even for passive con 
templation appears in these pages. The energy and the 
practical accomplishment of Zenon and his associate 
most impre: the reader. 

The one hundred and twenty texts included in the 


ollection are naturally not all of equal importance 


Students of archaeology will doubtless turn most eager 
ly to Number 


mation about the construction of a Greek house. Econ 


37 and 38, which give detailed infor 


omists will find the numerous accounts and trading 


reports of special value. The impudence of the farm- 
hand Kallippos, author of Number 87, will amuse and 
interest the social historian, since Kallippos, unsubdued 
and imprisonment, belongs to a type which 
of the 


by poverty 
exerted a strong influence throughout the histor 
Greek 


the volume contain 


people. For every field of classical research 
either new material, or reinforce 
ment for old idea 

Mr. Edgar ha 


cholar hip that characterizes all his 


edited the documents with the sound 


work. In particular 


Matter 19% 199), Religion (199), Syn 
and Abbreviations (199), Greek Words (199-211) 

One hundred and twenty pieces are given in the part of the book 
designated ‘Text Here for each piece (as a rule) we find an in 
n, the Greek text (ust 

tar islatio 


ce remarks by Professor W. L 


194 19%), Geographica 










fan ntitled The Greek Exploitation of Egypt (4-6, 11-14) 
we also M. Rostovtizeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third 
Study in Economic History, reviewed, by Pro 
f ,in Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 16.111-112; W. L 
The Greek Papyri as Historical Material, Ture CLass 
ICAL WEEKLY 19.51 -55, 59-62; William L. Westermann and Casper 
J. Kraemer, Jr., Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell University, 
reviewed, by Professor Rostovtzeff, in Tun CLAssicaAL WreKkty 
22.92-93. In 1934 Professor Westermann and Mrs. Hasenoehrl pub 

glume entitled Zenon Papyri: Business Papers of the 
if. Dealing With Pale tine and Egypt, Edited 
With Introductions and Notes (Columbia University Press), Thi 


* 


No. 3 of Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, C. K.>. 





he has given value to a number of apparently meaning 
less scraps by identifying them as fragments of papyri 
already published from Cairo or Florence. His notes, 
with their cautious restorations and references to other 
texts, are full and invariably helpful. A glance at the 
photograph of Number 84 is enough to convince anyon 
how excellent is his reading of the actual texts. 

There are, however, one or two points for special 
criticism. In the book the word mais is translated by 
“slave”, and in consequence Sosos, in the Introduction 
to Number 28 (page 88), is described as “an educated 
slave, who travelled up and down the country, buying 
and selling on his master’s account " Though one 
cannot define the position of the waiées with exactness, 
the fact that they appear on the salary lists along with 
other workmen (compare P. Cairo Zenon, [V.59704*) 
certainly suggests that they were employés of the estate 
rather than part of its property. As Mr. Edgar has him- 
elf not insisted on this translation in the fourth volume 
of the Zenon papyri in Cairo, which he subsequently 
edited (compare for example P. Cairo Zenon IV.59751), 
it is not necessary here to argue the matter. 

A similar question arises about the status of Bia, who 
appears in Numbers 16 and 1g. In a note to Number 
16, line 1, page 77, Mr. Edgar describes her as ‘‘prob 
ably one of the wadloxat employed in Apollonios’s wool 
factory at Memphis....”, and, in his discussion of 
Number 19 (page 80), assumes that the identification 1s 
certain. In speaking in his Introduction of this wool 
factory, he writes (11) of “the slave girls employed by 
" Vet 


imply very decidedly that 


him <Apollonios> in spinning and weaving 
the documents themselve 


Bia Wa 


lacking in personal independence. In fact, the very 


neither working under a factory system nor 
existence of the wool factory may with some reason be 
questioned, 

In conclusion, « word of grateful acknowledgement 1 
due for Mr 
documents. His clear exposition, with the accompany 
(56-57), 
will be of great practical assistance to anyone who 


Edgar's explanation of the dating of the 


ing chronological table of concordant date: 


undertakes to edit papyri of this period. 


» 


New York, 


: - ELIZABETH SAYRE HASENOEUREL 
New York 


A Study in Ancient Nationalism. The Testimony of 
Euripides. By Ernest L. Hettich. Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania: The Bayard Press (1933). Pp. 71. 

In Mr. Hettich’s 
the Classics are not likely to find much that is new to 


exiguous dissertation students of 
them, and what they do find is more likely to surprise 
them than to impress My chief criticism of the 


OCS deeper: the evidence adduced in 


them 
work, however, 
upport of the main thesis is often irrelevant and al 
ys inadequate 

The contents of the book are easily summarized. In 
the Introduction (7-15) Mr. Hettich claims that it 1s 
high time that nationalism, one of the most important 


movements in modern affairs, received the benefit of 

The reference is to a work entitled Zenon Papyri in the Cata- 
logue Général du Musée du Cairo, by Campbell Cowan Edgar 
(Cairo, Imprimerie de l'Institut Frangais d'Archéologie Orientale, 


1941) 


PROREER RS 


pote 
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the historical approach. Hitherto, we are told (g), it 
has been tacitly assumed (if not expressly stated) that 
the ancient world knew not the phenomenon. Is this 
assumption true? Of course, no first study in a field so 
wide can hope to be much more than a ‘trial trench’. 
In the first chapter, Love of Country (17-25), Mr. 
Hettich demonstrates, by copious illustration, that 
every Greek loved his own city-state. In Chapter II, 
The Athenian Nation (26-44), we learn that this love 
of the city-state was, par excellence, an Athenian char- 
acteristic. The Athenians, it is urged (44), were un 
doubtedly convinced of the perfection of their own in 
stitutions. In Chapter III, Hellene and Barbarian (45- 
53), Mr. Hettich demonstrates the truth that the 
Greeks drew a clear-cut distinction between themselves 
and the ‘barbarians’, very much in favor of them- 
elves. Chapter IV, Hellenes and Hellas (55-70), forms 
a corollary to the prec eding chapter, to the general 
effect that the Greeks of that day and age, as opposed 
to the non-Grecks, had a great deal in common and 
knew it, 

Tam not particularly acquainted with the present 
state of historical and sociological studies in the do 
main of nationalism, but doubtless Professor Hettich 
knew what was needed. In that case, if the students of 
ancient nationalism have hitherto approached their task 
knowing less of Greek civilization than this dissertation 
will teach them, we must congratulate them on their 
temerity, Professor Hettich on the signal service he has 
rendered to a neglec ted corner of historical research, 
and the Department of Political Science at Columbia 
University for authorizing his investigations and can 
onising his conclusions. 

Naturally no study of nationalism, ancient or mod 
ern, can dispense with a definition of the term. In hi 
Introduction (10) Professor Hettich gives us his: 

that exaggerated, supersensitive and aggressive 
loyalty the doctrine which holds that political SOV 
ercignty, and consequently patriotism, ought to be 
organized on the basis of ‘‘nationality,”’ so that it be 
comes the chief function of the “nation” thus formed to 
secure to the “nationality” the opportunity of main 
taining its “place in the sun” and of unfolding its pe 
culiar individuality 
In what deyree did this doctrine exist among the Greeks 
as a whole and among the Athenians in particular? 
What evidence does Professor Hettich adduce from 
Euripides to determine this question? 

In the first chapter, obviously he presents none at 
all. There the question under discussion 1s purely au 
question of patriotism, and if the course of history ha: 
taught us anything, it has taught us that patriotism 
and nationalism are not interchangeable terms; the 
former may well exist without the latter, and the latter 
without the former 

Much the same eriticism may be levelled against Cx 
tensive passages in the special treatment of The Athen 
an Nation which forms the theme of Chapter IT. We 
find not only that much labor 1 expended on document 
ing a thesis which nobody, to my knowledye, has ever 
called into doubt, but also that the thesis thus docu 


mented is hardly germane to the point at issue, Lest | 
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be thought to be more severe than fair, | submit Pro 
fessor Hettich’s own summary of the chapter (43-44): 

Let us cast up the account and see what the total 
amounts to. Here we have a people dwelling in a land 
that is regarded as unique. They are overflowing with 
love for and pride in that land. The people themselves 
are unique in being sprung from the soil of their coun 
try. They are unique in the peculiar quality of their 
freedom and their democratic and equalitarian insti 
tutions: unique again in the superiority of their culture. 
They POSSESS a religious focus for their patriotism and, 
furthermore, a canonical body of patriotic legends, to 
yvether with various heraldic symbols thereof. In fact, 
they are endowed with almost every distinguishing 
feature of a separate ‘nationality’ except that their com 
mon language is shared with the larger national and 
racial complex of the Hellenes their primary loyalty 
is not to this larger linguistic group, but to their own 
corporate character....Add now to these facts that 
the Athenians are sensitive about their corporate honor, 
are conscious of a corporate mission as Athenians and 
that in the defense of that honor and the furtherance 
of that mission they are zealous even unto the risk of 
death 

Admit it all, and what does it prove? At the least, it 
proves that Athens was a nationality in the sense which 
the author attaches to that term (10), a more or less 
definite group “possessing a common language, a 
common religion, a common cultural heritage, and 
a common historical tradition " Yet we have the 
author’s assurance (10) that “It would be idle of course 
to deny the existence in antiquity..."’ of such ‘na 
tionalities’’. But, tf it is idle to deny this, it 1s otiose to 
demonstrate it. On the other hand, the most that the 
chapter suggests is that Athens was imperialistic (really, 
it proves only that chauvinism existed among the 
Athenians). But, if Athens was imperialistic, then 1t 
definitely was not nationalistic, for, as Professor Hettich 
himself says (11), “ In most respects an empire ts 
perhaps an even greater antithesis to political organt 
zation on the basis of nationality than 1s the city-state 

On either view, quod non erat demonstrandum demon 
stratum est. 

We need not linger long over the last two chapters, 
which discuss the question of Greek and barbarian 
This matter, | think, boils down into two questions. 
Did the Greek city-states ever merge or think of merg 
ing their separate individualities in one state or feder 
ation of states on the basis of the distinction between 
Greek and barbarian? If they did, was the resultant 
‘nation’ sympathetic or likely to be sympathetic to the 
doctrine of nationalism? It will surely be admitted that 
a negative answer to our first question (what other 
answer 1s conceivable?) removes altogether the second 
question by making it meaningless. To be sure, the 
whole question of Greek and barbarian is an enthralling 
and extensive study. But that is one matter; the study 
of ancient nationalism is another. Professor Hettich 
makes much play with the pan-Hellenic tendency of the 
Iphigenia in Aulide, but trom the nostalgic dreams of 
an aged Greek, ending his days in exile in a semi-bar 
barous land, it is indeed a far ery to the actual (or po- 
tential) foreign policies of the various Greek city 

tates 
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The truth is that, if Euripides (15) ‘‘is so obviously 
replete with matter that is pertinent to our projected 
enquiry’’, Professor Hettich has not succeeded in dig- 
ging up such matter. Personally, I do not think that it 
was ever there to be dug up. 

I have 
Hettich’s views on Euripides, because he warns the 
reader in his Introduction (15) that the dissertation 
“does not aim to contribute to a better understanding 
and interpretation...’ of the dramatist, and there is 
surely no demerit in not hitting a mark at which he has 
not aimed. It is but fair, however, to indicate that in 
the presentation of his main theme the author finds 
occasion to make many observations about many 
things!. To enter into a discussion of these would carry 
me too far afield. Suffice it to say that in most cases 
they resemble certain features of modern architecture: 
by some they may be thought to embellish, by others 


so far refrained from discussing Professor 


1We may cite such statements as the following: that Electra in 
Euripides, Heracleidae, applies to Aegisthus an expression that 
‘carries all the stigma contained in the word ‘slacker’ ”’ (24); that 
the Ion is primarily a patriotic drama (28-29); that Theseus's reply 
to the Herald in Supplices 409-425, 4290-456 is a refutation (33) of 
the other view, that ‘‘elsewhere Euripides comes near to say- 
ing, ‘The state can do no wrong.’. ’ (34); that the words etonuov 
pdcua vauBdrais, in Iphigenia in Aulide 247-252, refer to Athenian 
activity in suppressing piracy (39); that Euripides means Ion to be 
Apollo's son (39); that despite his ‘‘internationalist’’ outlook Eurip- 
ides shows traces of “‘junkerism"’ (47); that the liberalism of Eu- 
ripides has been exaggerated (48); that Pentheus ‘‘represents the 
conservative Hellenic attitude toward the more extravagant feat- 
ures of the oriental cults (52); a the Hellene is ‘‘free, brave, 
strong, intelligent and humane 5) 





to disfigure, but by none can they be said to support 
the main structure of the argument. 

Professor Hettich seldom quotes any of Euripides’s 
own words’. He gives Euripides’s views, in translation, 
in the admirable version (in verse) of Mr. A. S. Way. 
Had Mr. Hettich thought fit to use for his quotation: 
from Herodotus the equally admirable translation of 
Rawlinson, he might have guarded against conveying 
the impréssion that the Ionic conjunction etkws 1s in 
some way connected with the participle edkws from 
Zoxa*®. This is, of course, a very small point, and doubt- 
less Mr. Hettich might retort that nobody reasonably 
acquainted with the Greek language would be likely to 
fall into such an error‘. 


CocumBiA UNIversiITy Joun H. McLEAN 


<*There is very little Greek in the dissertation. C. K.> 
On page 55, after the heading of Chapter IV, Mr. Hettich 
quotes, in Greek, a passage from Aeschylus and a passage fron 
Herodotus. The latter (7.145) he gives thus: mpovjoavres elkws év 
yévoiro Td "EXAnuxoy. To this he appe nds the following footnote, 
numbered 2: ‘‘Herodotus VII.145. ‘Thinking it likely that the 
Hellenic [nation] might become united.’ 
<‘Mr. Rawlinson’s translation of Herodotus is not in my li- 
brary. Mr. A. D. Godley, in The Loeb Classical Library ve rsion of 
Herodotus, 3.453 (1922), renders the words ¢povfoarres. . .‘id- 
Anuixéy (see note 3, above) by “they hoped that...all of Greek 
blood might unite ’ In two American editions of Herodotus 
elxws here = is rendered by “‘if haply’’. I refer to works entitled The 
Sixth and Seventh Books of Herodotus. . by Augustus C. Mer- 
riam (New York, Harper, 1885), and Herodotus, Books VII and 
VIII Edited... by Charles Forster Smith and Arthur Gordon Laird 
(New York, American Book Company, 1908). C. K.>. 
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This Index has been prepared by me along the lines followed in 
the General Index to V olumes I-XVI, and in the separate Indexes 
to Volumes XVII-XXVII. 

The name of an author and the title of an article are given in full 
only once, at the place where the author's surname appears in the 
alphabetical sequence. The title of a book reviewed will be found in 


Adjective, Latin, Position of, 149, n. 7 

Aeneid: Vergil 

Aeschylus the Dramatist, 101-102; The Prometheus 
Bound, Edited: Reviews, Thomson 

Aetna: Vergilianism 

Agobard and Popular Meteorology, , 30 

Agrippa’s Building Activities: Re aie s, . Shipley 

Alesia, Excavations on the Site of, 169-176 

Alexander — Great> and the Winter of 330-329 
B.C., 124- ; The Ephemerides of the Expedition 
of: Reviews, ny Powlin, Cuts, We. 

Alexander, W. H., Seneca, De Vita Beata 19.3, 111-112 

Allen, George H., Excavations on the Site of Ancient 
Alesia, 169-176 

Alphabet, Phoenician, Date of the Adoption of, by the 
Greeks, 73-80 

Altitudes, on Heat and Cold in High, 178-179 

Ambrose, Saint: Saint Ambrose 

American Academy in Rome: Fellowships in Classical 
Studies, 54-55 

American Epitaphs, 12-13 

American Estimates of Horace, Some, 97-101 

Ammianus Marcellinus 18.8.12, 184 

Anabasis: Xenophon 

Anagram of Rome (?), in Claudianus, 7 

Ancient Foreshadowings of Certain Modern Stories, 37, 
and n. 7a, 38, and n. I 

Ancient Nationalism: Reviews, Hettich 

Ann Arbor Daily News, Quoted, 6 

Ann Arbor Times News, The, Quoted, 22 

Another Catullus to Another Lesbia, z 

Apollonius of Rhodes, Foreshadowing and Suspense in: 
Reviews, Duckworth 

Appendix Vergiliana: Vergilianism, passim; Value of, 
For Details of Vergil’s Life, 114, n. 14a 

Aqueducts, Roman, 92-93 

Archaeology, The Humanistic Value of: Reviews, 
Carpenter 

Argument Used Seventy-two Times in the Crown 
Speech of Demosthenes, 153-156 

Aristotle, Problemata 23.34 (934 b, 21-23, 25-26), 31 
32 (under the caption The Rising of Cold Again) 

Ash, Harrison Boyd, Supplementary Fodder for Cattle, 
Modern and Ancient, 103-104 

Athens, American School of Classical Studies at: Fel- 
lowships in, 55 

Athens, Exposure of Children in, 87, n. 1; Population of: 
Reviews, Gomme 

Aurelian Wall of Rome: Reviews, Richmond 

Authors: Greek Authors. .. ., Latin Authors... . 


Babbitt, Frank Cole, Thucydides 1.27.1, 121-124 

Bassett, Samuel E., The Death of Staphylus. Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca 18.5-19.11, 38. See also Reviews, Duck- 
worth 

Beach, Goodwin Batterson, Vergil, The Lord of Lan- 
guage, 186-190 

Beginners’ Latin Book: Reviews, Grinstead 

Ben Jonson and Martial, 13 (this bears on Martial 9.11, 
12, 13, 16) 

Bibliographical Notes: Knapp, Shorter Articles. .. . 

Bibliography, A Horatian, 185-186 

bidens, 34, note 4a 

Bimillennium Horatianum, 185-186 

Boar Hunting, Ancient and Modern, 81-84, 167, 167 
168 

Bondurant, Alexander L., A Long-Lived Pear Tree, 96 


full only where the name of the author appears in the list given 
under the caption ‘‘Reviews’’. 


In determining the places of certain items in the general alpha- 
betical sequence, or the ay i of items within a group or a para- 
graph, certain initial words, ‘‘An"’ and “The”, ‘‘Der’’ and “‘Die’’, are 
disregarded. CHARLES KNAPP 


Bradley, Barclay W., The Classics and the Masses, 63 

Broneer, Oscar, Terracotta Lamps at Corinth: Reviews 

Brown, Ruth Martin, The Scipionic Circle: Reviews 

Building Activities, Agrippa’s: Reviews, Shipley 

Bush, Douglas, Mythology and the Rennaissance Tra- 
dition in English Literature: Reviews 

Buying a Farm, On, Ancient and Modern Advice On, 31 
(this article bears on Cato, De Agri Cultura 1.1—4) 

Byzantine Vases <at Olynthus>: see Reviews, Robin- 
son, D. M. 


Caesarean Section, 88 

Carberry, J. S., Another Catullus to Another Lesbia, 
23; Queen Elizabeth Quotes Horace, 24 

Carpenter, Rhys, The Humanistic Value of Archaeol- 
ogy: Reviews 

Carr, Ww ilbert L., Reading Latin and Writing Latin, 
129-133 (for comments on this paper see 133-136, 
137-142, 193-196) 

Catalepton: Vergilianism 

Catiline on the Stage, 49-52 

Cato, De Agri Cultura 1.1—4, 31; 5.8 and 6.3, 23; 30 and 
54, 233 54, 104 

Cato, Translations of, I, n. 2, 23, notes 2, 4 

Cattle, Supplementary Fodder For, 103-104. See also 
Eating of Leaves. .. ., Elm Leaves... . 

Catullus, Another, to Another Lesbia, 23 

Cena Trimalchionis: Petronius 

Chicago Daily Tribune, The, Quoted, 2 

Children, Exposure of, at Athens, 87, note 1 

Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 1.94, 182 

Ciris: Vergilianism 

City Wall of Imperial Rome: Reviews, Richmond 

Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, 7-8, 
13-14 (Spaeth); 15-16, 39-40, 55-56 (Pauli); 72 
(Spaeth); 119-120, 126-128 (Pauli); 128, 143-144 
(Spaeth); 192, 199-200 (Eldridge) 

Classics and the Masses, The, 63 

Claudia Quinta, The Legend of, 30 

Claudianus, De Bello Gothico 546—547, 7 (contains the 
anagram of Rome?) 

Cleonae, Hail-Guards At, 11 

Cloud Ships from Magonia, 9-10 

Cold, in High Altitudes, 178-179; The Rising of, Again, 
31-32 

Commentarii Aquarum, The Imperial, 92-93 

Composition, Latin Prose, 129-136, 137-142, 193-196 

Concerning Hic and Ille, 64 

Constructions, Difficulty of Certain Latin, in High 
School Work, 57-62 

Copa: Vergilianism 

Corinth: Reviews, Broneer, Johnson, Meritt, Thallon- 
Hill 

Corrections, 96, 161 

Country Gentleman Quoted, 104 

Crébillon, Jolyot de, Play by, on Catiline, 50 

Crematories, Roman, 91-92 

Crum, Richard Henry, More Strange Islands, 179-180; 
On Heat and Cold in High Altitudes, 178-179 

Culex: Vergilianism 


Darwin, Charles, On the Effect of Hail, 2-3 

Day, John: Reviews, Carpenter. See also Alphabet. . . ., 
Greeks and Phoenicians. . . . 

De Agri Cultura: Cato 

Death of Staphylus (Nonnus, Dionysiaca 18.5-19.11), 
38 
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De Bello Gothico: Claudianus 

De Corona: Demosthenes 

Demosthenes, The Argument Used Seventy-two Times 
in the Crown Speech of, 153-156 

Detroit Evening News, The, Quoted, 7 

Detroit Free Press, The, Quoted, 22, 27 

De Vita Beata: Seneca the Younger 

Dialogus: Tacitus 

Dickinson, R. E., The Making of Geography: Reviews 

Difficulty of Latin Words, Forms, and Constructions of 
Varying Degrees of Frequency in High School Latin, 
57-62 

Dionysiaca: Nonnus 

Dirae: Vergilianism 

Disbelief in Weather Lore of Hail, 11-12 

Donnelly, Francis P., The Argument Used Seventy-two 
Times in the Crown Speech of Demosthenes, 153-156 

Dramatic Technique, A Study of, as a Means of Appre- 
ciating the Originality of Terence, 161-165 

Drought: McCartney 

Duckworth, George Eckel, Foreshadowing and Suspense 
in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, and 
Vergil: Reviews 

Dumas (Pére), Play by, on Catiline, 51-52 


Zarine, Earinos, Names in Martial and in Ben Jonson, 
13 

Eating of Leaves by Cattle: Elm Leaves. . . ., Supple- 
mentary Fodder... . 

Edgar, Campbell Cowan, Zenon Papyri, Michigan: 
Reviews 

Ekkelhard, A Tale of the Tenth Century, Quoted, g-10 

Eldridge, Richard P., Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals, 192, 199-200 

Elizabeth, Queen, Quotes Horace, 24 

Elm Leaves for Fodder, 23 

Emerson's Estimate of Horace, 98 

English Literature, Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition in: Reviews, Bush 

Ephemerides of Alexander’s Expedition: Reviews, 
Robinson, C. A., Jr. 

Epicureans at Rome, Some, 113-115 

Epitaphs, Roman and American, 12-13 

Euripides and Ancient Nationalism: Reviews, Hettich 

Excavations, at Ancient Alesia, 169-176; at Corinth: 
Reviews, Broneer, Johnson, Meritt, Thallon-Hill; at 
Olynthus: Reviews, Broneer, Robinson, D. M. 

Expedition, Alexander’s: Alexander <the Great > 

Exploration in Ancient Times, Books Dealing With, 
119, n. 2 

Explosives Used Against Hail, 6 

Exposure of Children at Athens, 87, n. 1 

exprimo, 205, n. 12 


Zeds “OvBpus (luppiter Pluvius), 25, and n. 289, 29, and 
note 359 


Failure of Scholars, Ancient and Modern, to Test, by 
Experiment, Statements, 34, n. 4a 

Farm, On Buying A, 31 (this bears on Cato, De Agri 
Cultura 1.1—4) 

Farms, Farming: Roman Farms 

Fellowships, American Academy in Rome, 54-55; 
American School at Athens, 55 

Finis Reipublicae, 71-72 (a tetralogy dealing with the 
last days of the Roman ‘Republic’) 

Finkelstein, Moses I.: Reviews, Gomme 

First Book in Latin: Reviews, Grinstead 

Fitch, Edward, Aeschylus the Dramatist, 101-102 

Flaw in the Indictment, The, 153-156 

Fletcher, G. B. A., Lucan 4. 787, 184 

Floating Islands, 125, 179-180 

Fodder, Elm Leaves for, 23; Supplementary, for Cattle, 
Modern and Ancient, 103-104 

Foreshadowing in Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, and 
Vergil: Reviews, Duckworth 

Form Test, Lohr-Latshaw, 57-58 


Forms, Latin, Difficulty of Certain, in High School 
Latin Work, 57-62 

Frank, Tenney, Views of, on Vergil, 41-48, passim 

Fraser, A. D.: Reviews, Broneer, Graham, Johnson, 
Meritt, Richmond, Robinson, D. M., Thallon-Hill 

Frequency of Latin Words, Forms, and Constructions, 
Bearing of, on their Difficulty in High School Work, 
57-62 

Frontinus on the Aqueducts of Rome, 92-93 


Gardner, William Bradford, The Influence of the 
Metaphor upon Semasiology, 201-205 

Generalizations, Danger of, 181, n. 16 

Geography, The Making of: Reviews, Dickinson 

Georgics: Vergil 

Giant Skeleton of Soldier, 7 (this bears on Vergil, 
Georgics I. 493-497) 

Gomme, A. W., The Population of Athens: Reviews 

Good Use for Poor Latin, 70 

Goodale, Grace H., Comments on Professor Carr's 
Paper (Reading Latin and Writing Latin), 134-136 

Graham, J. Walter, Lamps at Olynthus: Reviews, 
Robinson, D. M. 

Greek and the Teacher of Latin, 102-103 

Greek Authors, Discussed, Edited, or Translated: 
Aeschylus, Apollonius Rhodius, Aristotle, Demosthe- 
nes, Homer, Nonnus, Thucydides, Xenophon 

Greek Inscriptions at Corinth: Reviews, Meritt 

Greek Weather Lore: McCartney 

Greek Word or Expression Discussed: Zevs “Oufpws, 2 
and n. 289, 29, and n. 359; ws éra@v in the Papyri, 95 
96 

Greeks and Phoenicians, Two Periods of Contact Be- 
tween, 67-69 

Greeks, Date of the Adoption of the Phoenician Alpha- 
bet by, 73-80 

Grinstead, Wren Jones, A First Book in Latin: Reviews 

Gummere, John Flagg: Reviews, Grinstead 
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Hadas, Moses: Reviews, Brown, Haywood 

Hahn, E. Adelaide, Comments on Professor Carr's 
Paper (Reading Latin and Writing Latin), 140-142 

Hail: McCartney , 

Hail-Guards at Cleonae, 11 

Hall, Clayton M., Some Epicurcans at Rome, 113-115 

Harrison, Fairfax, Article by, The Crooked Plow, 23, n. 
2; Book by, Roman Farm Management, 23, n. 2, 31, 
and n, 2 

Harsh, Philip W., A Study of Dramatic Technique as a 
Means of Appreciating the Originality of Terence, 
161-165 

Hasenochrl, Elizabeth Sayre: Reviews, Edgar 

Haywood, Richard Mansfield, Scipio Africanus: Re- 
Views 

Heat and Cold in High Altitudes, 178-179 

Hettich, Ernest L., Ancient Nationalism: Reviews 

Hic, 64 

High Altitudes, On Heat and Cold in, 178-179 

High School Latin, Difficulty of Latin Words, Forms, 
and Constructions in, 57-62 

Hogs Roman and Modern, 81-84, 167, 167-168 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, and Horace, 99-100 

Homer, Foreshadowing and Suspense in: Reviews, 
Duckworth 

Horace, A Bibliography of, 185-186 

Horace, Carmina 1.24, 24, and n. 5; Carmina 4.1.9-11 
(Purpureis Ales Oloribus), 2 

Horace, Queen Elizabeth Quotes, 24, and n. 5 

Horace, Some American Estimates of, 97-100 (by 
Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Sted- 
man, Huneker) 

Horatianum Bimillennium, 185-186 

Horn, Robert C., The Last Three Books of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, 156-159 

Howarth, 0, J. R., The Making of Geography: Reviews, 
Dickinson 

Humanistic Value of Archaeology: Reviews, Carpenter 
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Huneker, James, and Horace, 100-101 

Hunter, Natalie, On Buying a Farm, 31 (this bears on 
Cato, De Agri Cultura 1.1-4) 

Hunting, Boar, Ancient and Modern, 81-84, 167, 
168 

Hutchinson, Mark E., The Difficulty of Latin Words, 
Forms, and Constructions of Varying Degrees of 
Frequency in High School Latin, 57-62 (for a cor- 
rection of this article see 96) 

Hyde, Walter Woodburn: Reviews, Dickinson 

Hymnus in Postulatione Pluviac, Attributed to Saint 
Ambrose, 21 


167- 


Ibsen, Henrik, Play by, on Catiline, 52 

Ille, 64 

Imperial Commentarii Aquarum, The, 92-93 

Imperial Rome, City Wall of: Reviews, Richmond 

Index to The Classical Weekly X XVIII: 209-214 

Introduction to a First-Century Polymath (Pliny the 
Elder), 33-38 

Inversion of Temperature: Temperature Inversion 

Islands, More Strange < = Floating Islands>, 179-180 

Iuppiter Pluvius, 25, note 289, 29, note 359 


Jefferson, Thomas, Epitaph of, 13 

Johnson, Franklin P., Sculpture at Corinth: Reviews 

Johnston, Mary, Ben Jonson and Martial (9.11, 12, 13, 
16), 13; Elm Leaves for Fodder, 23; On Certain Epi- 
taphs, Roman and American <of Verginius Rufus 
and Thomas Jefferson>, 12-13; Purpureis Ales Olori- 
bus (Horace, Carmina 4.1. 9-I1), 24. 

Jones, Tom B., Alexander and the Winter of 330-329 
B.C., 124-125. See also Reviews, Robinson, C. A., Jr. 

Jonson, Ben, and Martial (9.11, 12.13, 16), 13; Play by, 
on Catiline, 49-50 

Julius Caesar and the Caesarea Sectio, 88 

Jupiter Pluvius: 
Iuppiter Pluvius 


Kaufman, David B., An Introduction to a First-Cen- 
tury Polymath, 33-38 (the paper deals with Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis 7) 

Kerr, Mrs. Sophie, Novelist, Story by, An Illustration 
of the Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius, 89-91 

King, Lida Shaw, Decorated Architectural Terracottas 
at Corinth: Reviews, Thallon-Hill 

Kingship, Stoic Creed of the Origin of, 115-118 

Knapp, Charles, Articles: Bimillennium Horatianum, 
185-186; The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius Illus- 
trated by a Story in The Saturday Evening Post, 89 
g1; Comments on Professor Carr’s Paper (Reading 
Latin and Writing Latin), 137-140; Hogs Roman and 
Modern, Boar Hunting, Ancient and Modern, 81-84; 
Index to The Classical Weekly XXVIII, 209-214; 
Last Words on Boar-Hunting, 167-168; Note, A, on 
Travel in Ancient Times: Frequency of Travel, Mo- 
tives of Travel, 177-178; Oversight Corrected, An, 
161 (bears on Reviews, Gomme) 

Knapp, Charles, Notes: Adjective in Latin, Position of, 
149, n. 7; Appendix Vergiliana, Value of, For Life of 
Vergil, 114, n. 14 a; Data, Importance of Certain, in 
Truly Scholarly Work, 114, n. 14a; Eating of Leaves 
by Cattle, 23, n. 4; Exploration in Ancient Times, 
Books Dealing With, 119, n. 2; Exposure of Children 
in Athens, 87, n. 1; Failure of Scholars, Ancient and 
Modern, to Test, by Experiment, Statements, 34, n. 
4a; Floating Islands, 180, n. 14 (in the Amazon); 

Generalizations, Danger of, 181, n. 16; Horace, 
Carmina 1.24, 24, n. 5; Latin Words Discussed: 
Latin Words or Expressions....; Lohr-Latshaw 
Form Test, 58, n. 4; Long-Lived Trees, 96, n. 1; 
Lucretius Not a Pessimist, 180, n. 2 a; Notes, 54 in 
Number, to the Article Vergilianism (by D. O. S. 
Lowell), 41-48; 

On the Expression ws érév Used in the Papyri, 96, 
n. 3; On the Failure of Scholars, Ancient and Modern, 
to Test, by Expcriment, Statements, 34, n. 4 a; 
Philodemus, 113, n. 4a; Pliny the Elder, Latest Text 
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Edition of, 33, n. 3 a; Pliny the Elder, Scepticism and 
Credulity of, 34, n. 4 b; Publilius Syrus, Sententiae of, 
24, n. 3; Remarks on bidens, 34, n. 4a; Sectio Caesa- 
rea, 88, n. 3; 

Seneca the Younger, De Vita Beata 19.3, III, 
notes, I, 6, 112, n. 7, Epistulae Morales 112.4, 181, n. 
14, Naturales Quaestiones 4.2.1-2, 29, notes 359, 359 a; 
Simple Life, The, Again, 152 (illustrates Roman 
Life); Statius, Thebais 4.757—761, 29, n. 353; Textual 
Note on Hymnus in Postulatione Pluviae 13, 21, n. 
274 a; Translations of Cato, De Agri Cultura, and of 
Varro, Res Rusticae, 23, n. 4; Varro, Res Rusticae 
EPS, 23, 8 43 

Vergil, 54 Notes on, Attached to Article Entitled 
Vergilianism (by D. O. S. Lowell), 41-48, Study of, 
64, n. 1; Virtus, Meaning of, 181, n. 16; Word Lists, 
and Books, Giving Frequency of Latin Words, Latin 
Constructions, etc., 57, n. 1; Zenon Papyri, 206, n. 2 

Knight, W. F. J., An Illustration of Vergil, Aeneid 2. 
692-698, 63-64. See also Reviews, Rand 


Lamps, Terracotta, at Corinth: Reviews, Broneer 

Lapis Manalis, 28 

Last Words on Boar-Hunting, 167-168 

Latin Authors, Discussed, Edited, or Translated: Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, Caesar, Cato, Cicero, Claudia- 
nus, Frontinus, Horace, Lucan, Lucretius, Martial, 
Persius, Petronius, Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Young- 
er, Publilius Syrus, Saint Ambrose, Seneca the 
Younger, Statius, Suetonius, Tacitus, Terence, Tibul- 
lus, Varro, Vergil 

Latin, Good Use for Poor, 70 

Latin, Greek and the Teacher of, 102-103 

Latin Prose Composition, 129-136, 137-142, 193-196 

Latin Words, Forms, and Constructions, Difficulty of, 
in High School Work, 57-62 

Latin Words or Expressions, Discussed: bidens, 34, n. 
4a; exprimo, 205, n. 12; Iuppiter Pluvius, 25, n. 289, 
29, n. 359; oves pellitae, 203, n. 9; puto, 203, n. 8; 
simplex, 202, n. 7 

Latin Writing, Place of, in Schools, 129-133 (Carr), 
133-134 (Riess), 134-136 (Goodale), 137-140(Knapp), 
140-142 (Hahn), 193-196 (Mitchell) 

Laws, Stoic Creed of the Origin of, 115-118 

Leaves for Fodder, 23, 103-104 

Legend of Claudia Quinta, The, 30 

Legislation Concerning Roman Crematories, 91-92 

Lesbia, Another Catullus to Another, 23 

Levy, Harry L., Claudianus, De Bello Gothico 546-547, 
7 (contains the anagram of Rome?) 

Lipscomb, Herbert C., Spittin’ in Yo’ Han’s in Uncle 
Remus, 24 

Lohr-Latshaw Form Test, 57-58 

Longfellow’s Estimate of Horace, 98 

Long-Lived. Pear Tree, 96; Long-Lived 
General, 96, n. 1 

Lowell, D. O. S., Vergilianism (text), 41-48 

Lowell, James Russell, and Horace, 10! 

Lucan, 4.787, 184 

Lucretius Not a Pessimist, 180, n. 2a 

Lydia: Vergilianism 


Trees in 


McCartney, Eugene Stock, Greek and Roman Weather 
Lore of Two Destructive Agents: Hail and Drought, 
1-7, 9-12, 17-23, 28-31 (Details are as follows: I, 
Introductory, 1; II, Hail, 1-7, 9-12: A Relentless 
Though Irregular Visitor, 1-2, The Destructiveness 
of Hail, 2-3, Hailstones Called Missiles, 3, The Music 
of Hail, 3-4, Signs of Hail, 4-5, Magic, Religion, and 
Hail, 5-7, Hail an Expression of the Divine Will, 9, 
Cloud Ships from Magonia, 9-10, Efforts to Repress 
Storm-Makers, 10, Senders of Hail, 10-11, Disbelief 
in Weather Lore of Hail, 11-12, Modern References, 
12; III, Drought, 17-23, 25-31: General Remarks, 17, 
Predictions and Signs of Drought, 17-18, The Rising 


of the Dog-Star a Sign of Hot Weather, 18-19, 
Droughts Caused by Bloodshed, 18, Senders ot 
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Drought, 19-20, Drought as a Punishment, 20, 
Propitiation of the Divine Powers, 20-23, Did 
Greeks and Romans Ever Become Too Scientific to 
Pray for Rain?, 25-26, Sacrifice as a Remedy for 
Drought, 26-27, Processions, 27-28, Magic and 
Drought, 28, Fountains and Streams, 28-29, The Nile 
as a Substitute for Rainy Zeus, 29-30, The Legend of 
Claudia Quinta, 30, Anger and Hostility Manifested 
Toward Heat and Drought, 30, Droughts Which 
Affected International Relations, 30, Ancient Recog- 
nition of the Worthlessness of Popular Ideas About 
Drought, 30-31) 

McDuffee, Walter V., A First Book in Latin: Reviews, 
Grinstead 

McLean, John H.: Reviews, Hettich 

Mackail, Views of, on Vergil, 41-48, passim 

Magical Art of Vergil: Reviews, Rand 

Magical Papyri, Religious Gleanings from the, 105-111 

Magonia, Cloud Ships From, g-10 

Manning, Clarence A., Finis Reipublicae (a discussion 
of a tetralogy dealing with the last years of the Ro 
man ‘Republic’), 71-72 

Marcantonio, John D., Some Thoughts on Pessimism in 
Classical Literature, 180-182 

Martial <9.11, 12, 13, 16> 
Martial, 8.74, 183 

Martin Classical Lectures, Volume IV: Reviews, Car- 
penter 

Masses, The Classics and the, 63 

Meritt, Benjamin Dean, Greek Inscriptions at Corinth: 
Reviews 

Metaphor, Influence of, Upon Semasiology, 201-205 

Milden, Alfred W., Greek and the Teacher of Latin, 
102-103 

Mitchell, Benjamin W., Reading Latin and Writing 
Latin Again, 193-196 (comments on W. L. Carr, 
Reading Latin and Writing Latin) 

Modern Stories, Ancient Foreshadowings of, 37, and n. 
7a, 38, andn. I 

Mohler, S. L., Pennsylvania Wolves, 69-70; A Good 
Use for Poor Latin, 70 

Montgomery, Henry C., Julius Caesar and the Sectio 
Caesarea, 88; Tacitus on Changes of Style in Publi 
Speaking, 112 

More Strange Islands, 179-180 

Moretum: Vergilianism 

Mylonas, George E., Neolithic Settlement at Olynthus: 
Reviews; Pre-Persian Pottery at Olynthus: Reviews, 
Robinson, D. M. 

Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English 
Literature: Reviews, Bush 


Ben Jonson And, 13; 


Nationalism, Ancient: Reviews, Hettich 

Naturales Quaestiones: Seneca the Younger 

New York Herald Tribune, Quoted, 7, 152, 180, n. 14 

Nile, Floating Island in the, 125; Substitute for Rainy 
Zeus, 29-30 

Nonnus, Dionysiaca 18.5-19.11, 38 

North Carolina, Temperature Inversion in, 32 

Nutting, Herbert C., Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 
1.94, 182; Martial 8.74, 183; Suetonius, Galba 15.2, 
182; Tacitus, Historiae 2.42, 183-184 


Olynthus, Excavations at: Reviews, Mylonas, Robinson, 
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